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ONE OF THE HUMBUGS. 


Tne willingness, if not the desire, in some way, to be hum- 
bugged, seems to be common to all; and in no relation of life is 
this propensity more apparent, perhaps, that in that which exists 
between parents and children. A work of deception may be 
practised upon parents, with reference to their children, of which 
they may be utterly unconscious, although it may be perfectly 
obvious to every beholder. We are inclined to believe any thing 
to be true, which is in accordance with our wishes, or precon- 
ceived opinions, and the reverse to be false. Hence, parents 
are often ready to resent, in action if not in words, any charge 
of faults orshort-comings on the part of their children, and treat 
any one with marked coldness or distrust, who should presume 
to point out their defects. ‘Their sympathies are all on the part 
of their children, while the aunts and grandmothers step in to 
complete the charm which shrouds their juvenile pets, and all 
these influences combined, throw around them such a halo of 
injured innocence, that any attempt to penetrate it might be con- 
sidered the extreme of rashness. 

The good will and coédperation of such parents can only be 
obtained by leading them to believe, that you have quite as 
exalted an opinion of their hopeful offspring as they have them- 
selves; that, as was said of another, “ America would suffer 
essential detriment, to lose the benefit of their splendid talents.” 
Shrewd teachers, who have more tact than talent, more art than 
principle, often take advantage of this weakness, and build up 
for themselves a reputation, by successful management, which 
they might never obtain by a faithful adherence to truth and 
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duty. Their pupils are always reported to their parents as 
paragons of excellence ; their scholarship is unequalled ; and if 
perchance any unlucky circumstance should ever reveal their 
want of thorough training, this want can never be made appar- 
ent to those whose eyes have been previously so completely 
blinded. 

Some teachers are in the habit of issuing weekly reports, 
showing the standing and progress of their pupils, for the in- 
spection of their parents. These reports, faithfully and honestly 
made, and favorably received, might be productive of much 
good ; but unless the evi/ is suppressed, and unmixed good alone 
reported, they become engines of wrath turned back upon the 
teacher. The artful teacher reports only the good, and he be- 
comes exceedingly popular, his praise is in every body’s mouth, 
he is a “first rate’? man; while he who tells the whole truth gets 
cold looks and secret curses. 

I once knew an instance of a well disposed but indolent pupil, 
of a very popular teacher, who probably never experienced the 
luxury of reciting one perfect lesson, and yet the weekly bill 
never noted one failure. There was a long list of requirements, 
but every thing required was always perfectly performed. It 
would seem, as though any thing so gross could hardly be swal- 
lowed by the most doting parent, but experience proves that it 
can be done, and often with a very good relish. 

An incident of the opposite character recently occurred, which 
goes quite as far towards establishing the fact, that parents are 
unwilling to hear, or believe, the whole truth respecting their 
children. A teacher in a neighboring town, who thought more 
of principle than policy, reported the condition of his pupils as 
it was. Instead of looking upon his youthful charge as already 
arrived at the end of all human effort, and “ attained to perfec- 
tion,” he had the temerity to point out their defects, and ask the 
aid of their parents in assisting him to correct them. For this 
purpose, he furnished his pupils with weekly reports, in which 
was stated the progress which they had made, during the week, 
in their studies, their deportment, &c.; and to ensure the pre- 
sentation of the card at home, he required its return with the 
parent’s signature. ‘These reports were prepared and furnished 
by the committee, and used strictly in accordance with their 
directions. 

And how was this effort on the part of the teacher, acting 
under the direction of his committee, and for the good of his 
pupils, met, by those who should have rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity, thus presented, to codperate with him. Alas! he little 
thought of the hornet’s nest he was getting into, when he dared 
to tell the truth. Mr. A. said, “He didn’t believe a word of 
the report. He knew John could and did get his lessons. He 
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always got his Sabbath school lessons in no time. He could say 
every verse right off, perfect, only tell him the first line. The 
master did n’t know how to keep school.’ Captain R. protested 
against signing the report. He said, “”T would be endorsing 
the opinion of the master, that Isaac hadn’t got his lessons. 
He would see him in the State’s Prison first. He might as well 
put him there at once, as to give currency to such reports against 
him by endorsing them. The master ought to be turned right 
out.”” Squire 8. said, ‘‘ He didn’t think the master was hired 
to slander his pupils. Such reports as them’ere were action- 
able. Why, he said Ezekiel whispered; now if he whispered 
he ought to be punished; but Ezekiel said he didn’t whisper, 
and so he didn’t. He would see the committee, and see what 
could be done.” 

In the fever of excitement, many arguments, equally weighty 
with the above, were presented, why this ‘“ unheard of thing,” 
as it was termed, should be “‘nipt in the bud.’’ Some pretended 
that if their children should prove corrupt in after life, and be 
guilty of any violation of law and order, this want of perfec- 
tion, exhibited by their “ reports,”’. might be used as evidence 
against them; and their signature would give weight to the 
testimony. Some, that their children had less advantages than 
others, and were therefore unable to cope with them in their 
school exercises; hence, the plan operated unequally, and its 
tendency was to degrade and depress the poor, while it elevated 
the rich, in direct violation of the fundamental principles of our 
free school system. Others appealed to the Scriptures in sup- 
port of their opposition, and quoted, as unanswerable, the follow- 
ing passages, viz.: ‘‘God hath made man upright; but he hath 
sought out many inventions.” ‘There is no new thing under 
the sun,” &e. 

A wag suggested that the real objection to signing the 
report, by parents, might have been an unwillingness, on their 
part, to exhibit their autograph; but as we have no evidence 
of that fact, we should be unwilling to give currency to the 
suggestion. 

The excitement at length reached such a pitch, that the com- 
mittee were called in to arbitrate the case. They had the good 
sense to sustain the teacher, and decided that the Captain R’s 
and the Squire S’s boys could not return to school without their 
cards, duly signed by their respective parents. This decision 
was too much for these sturdy democrats to bear. ‘‘ They would 
never submit,” they said, “to such arbitrary requirements.” 
Legal counsel were consulted on both sides, and fortunately for 
the school, and the reputation of those concerned in raising the 
storm, the matter was amicably adjusted. This is no fancy 
sketch, but an actual occurrence. 
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Some teachers amuse themselves, and deceive their employers, 
by getting up public exhibitions, in which their pupils are made 
to perform all kinds of antics, to the very great astonishment of 
their seniors. For weeks beforehand, all the important duties 
of the school-room are laid aside, to prepare for this mock the- 
atrical performance. Old garrets oe neglected wardrobes are 
thoroughly searched for antiquated garments, with which to dec- 
orate these juvenile octogenarians. The children are impatient 
for the anticipated show; and the parents are no less eager to 
witness the performance. Lessons are prepared for the occasion, 
and the pupils are drilled to move in order, to raise and fold the 
arms, to clap the hands, or rise and sit at the tinkling of the bell, 
with a degree of precision which might put to the blush many of 
our military performers. This manceuvring of the school estab- 
lishes the reputation of the teacher as a disciplinarian. The char- 
acter of the recitations ( ?)), and the mode of preparing them, are 
well illustrated in the following story, which has recently gone 
the rounds of the papers. 

** A country school teacher, preparing for an exhibition of his 
school, selected a class of pupils, and wrote down the questions 
he would put to them, with their answers. 

“The day of exhibition came, and so came the hopefuls, all 
but one. The pupils took their places, according to previous 
arrangement, and all went on glibly until the question for the 
absentee, when the teacher asked : 

“¢¢Tn whom do you believe ?’ 

“The pupil who sat next the vacant seat, without noticing 
whose question it was, replied, 

**¢ Napoleon Bonaparte.’ 

**¢No, no!’ angrily exclaimed the teacher, ‘In whom do you 
believe ?” 

**¢ Napoleon Bonaparte,’ repeated the pupil. 

** Here the teacher began to suspect the cause of the mistake 
and said: ‘ You believe in the Holy Ghost, do you not?’ 

“¢¢ No,’ said the pupil, amid roars of uncontrollable laughter. 
‘ The boy who believes in the Holy Ghost has n’t come to school 
to-day, he’s at home, sick abed.’”’ 

Now this boy’s sickness was not anticipated in the programme, 
and the disastrous circumstance threw a shade over the whole 
performance. But let the result have been otherwise ; let the 
boy not have been absent, or let the teacher have omitted his 
question ; let all have gone on smoothly, as it was bound to do, 
and how pleased would have been the admiring listeners. What 
exalted opinions of the proficiency of the pupils, and the faith- 
fulness of the teacher would they have formed; and how anxious 
would they have been to secure his services for the coming term. 
Some, perhaps, might have been shrewd enough to have detected 
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the fraud, but many more, probably, would have been slow to 
admit, that their children were not quite as wise as they seemed 
to be. 

I am far from believing that many teachers would be base 
enough to resort to such miserable expedients, to deceive or 
flatter their patrons, and secure to themselves a false reputation. 
None but your consummate managers would ever attempt it; 
and any one who would thus give lessons in fraud, and the prac- 
tice of low cunning, or acknowledge no higher motives of action, 
has certainly mistaken his vocation. 

The faithful teacher labors less for present than for future 
results. He estimates his labors not so much by the amount of 
knowledge communicated, as by the ability given his pupils to 
acquire more. He seeks rather to profit than to please his 
pupils, though he would not fail, if possible, to accomplish both ; 
and, as his reward is most emphatically not in this world’s goods, 
his standard of duty, and his motives of action, will ever be far 
nobler and higher than is ever attained by him who labors merely 
for present gratification, or popular applause. 


TRUANTSHIP. 


THIs is an evil to which all schools are more or less subject, 
and which, oftentimes, is as difficult of correction as it is dele- 
terious in its consequences. The remedy lies mainly with the 
parents, and if wisely administered by them, the teacher will 
seldom find it necessary to interfere to correct the evil, or be 
often annoyed by its recurrence. It is the parent’s duty to see 
that their children are constant in their attendance at school, 
and the teacher’s duty to take care of them while there ; though 
the teacher of enlarged views, who acts from a sense of duty, 
and estimates as he should his responsibility, will feel an interest 
in all which pertains to the well being of his pupils, and will 
cheerfully cooperate with their friends in all judicious measures 
for the promotion of that object. The following instance of de- 
linquency, and of rather novel management on the part of the 
parent, occurred recently within the writer’s observation, with 
decidedly beneficial results. 

A boy, who was rather disposed to satisfy his own conscience 
with slight excuses for non-attendance at school, excuses not alto- 
gether satisfactory to maturer minds, took occasion to be absent 
without leave. His father having learned during the day that 
his son was not at school, interrogated him as to the cause of his 
absence. The son replied, that, “He felt sick, and therefore did 
not attend ;” although, as it appeared, he had been roaming all 
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day about the city, a course hardly advisable in the delicate 
state of his health. The parent understood his case perfectly, 
and after feeling his pulse, and otherwise sagely examining his 
patient, he decided to treat the case scientifically, and ordered 
a full dose of ‘* Epsom Salts,” to be administered forthwith, and 
the patient to be kept for a certain length of time in a quiescent 
state. In vain the truant protested that “ He felt better,” that 
‘“‘he did not need any medicine ;” the father persisted in his 
prescription, and he was obliged to swallow the nauseous dose, 
much against his inclination, or his own conviction of its neces- 
sity, and with the inward determination, that, however often he 
might be absent from school in future, it should not be on account 
of assumed sickness. A better remedy, perhaps, could not have 
been devised for the peculiar state of the disease in his case. 
The medicine operated, not only as a curative, but as a prevent- 
ive; so much so, that a mere reference to the subject afterwards 
was all that his taste, or the more healthy state of his system 
seemed to require. 





WHERE THEY LEARN IT. 


“*[ pon’t see where they learn such things,” is one of the 
most common phrases in a mother’s vocabulary. A little inci- 
dent, which we happened to be an eye-witness to, may, perhaps, 
help to solve the enigma. We smiled a little at the time, but 
we have thought a good deal since, and we trust not without 
profit. 

** Bub,” screamed out a little bright-eyed girl, somewhat un- 
der six years of age, to a youngster, who was seated on the 
curbstone, making hasty pudding of the mud in the gutter, 
**Bub, you good-for-nothing, little scamp, you come right into 
the house this minute, or I’]] beat you till the skin comes off!” 

‘* Why, Angelina, Angelina, dear, what do you mean; 
where did you learn such talk?” exclaimed her mother, in a 
wondering tone, as she stood on the steps curtseying to a 
friend. 

Angelina looked up very innocently and answered, ‘* Why, 
mother, you see we are playing, and he’s my little boy, and 
I am scolding him, just as you did me this morning, that’s 
all.” 





ENGLAND and WALgs, with sixteen millions of people, con- 
tain nearly eight millions unable to write their name, and not 
less than five millions unable to read their mother tongue. 
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THE GOOD TEACHER. 


He should be one whom nature has endowed with that one 
great qualification, without which all others are but “ sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals.” I mean sound common sense. 
This sine gua non is unattainable and inalienable. You may 
be learned, you may reason correctly on abstract principles, you 
may theorize soundly and speculate most beautifully, but you 
can never come down to the capacity of the pupil, and you can 
never reach his heart. You will always want practicalility, and 
had better pursue any other calling. 

He must be deeply versed in the knowledge of human nature. 
This implies a careful study and a perfect knowledge of himself. 
For there is such a general consistency in nature, and similarity 
in men, that the conduct and deportment of others, which please 
and operate on one’s self, will, in one’s self, usually effect the 
same consequences in others. Hence, he must not only know 
that he is pleased or displeased, but the reason why. But it is 
not only true that in general all men are alike, yet it is equally 
true that in particulars they are as infinitely dissimilar as are 
their faces, persons, voices, and minds. Nature is infinite in all 
her productions. And with her varieties, as developed and 
modified in the little world of the school-room and district, the 
Teacher must be familiar. He cannot change the nature of these 
things. A stream cannot be dammed up and turned back upon 
its fountain. The pent up waters will break away the strongest 
barriers, and, desolating the fruitful plains, assert their natural 
tendencies. But one may lead the stream through proper places, 
taking care to regard the laws of gravity, and so, perhaps, con- 
duct it around and back even to itself. So the Teacher. He 
must take the children and their parents as they are. It is in 
vain to lament that they are not constituted to his mind. The 
materials are furnished to him just such as they are. He can 
have no better to begin with. He may not sit down and brood 
over the indifference, ignorance, selfishness, and even the per- 
versity around him, and so make up his mind to get along through 
his engagements as a burthen, but, to use a homely figure, strip 
off his coat, roll up his sleeves, and go to work. Come not to 
your district and school as a Sir Oracle, descended from a higher 
sphere, showing them by your conduct and deportment that you 
think them your inferiors in intelligence ; but entering into their 
views, and even their whims, guide and direct them steadily to 
the main point. ‘ Become all things to all men”; approach 
them on the right side—all men have an approachable side ; let 
your “common sense” point it out to you; gain their confi- 
dence; correct and enlarge their views, and enlist them warmly 
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in all your plans. You should be able to do all this without 
sacrificing your own independence. 

The Teacher should be critically and familiarly skilled in the 
first elements of an English education. That he understands 
the higher branches, that he can even construe the Greek and 
Latin tongues, while he is deficient in the common elementary 
branches of an English education, is a burlesque. I have some- 
times enquired of my little children, what they are studying? 
QO, mental arithmetic, geography, and writing, and the Teacher 
says I must begin Philosophy soon. But do you not spell twice 
every day ?— QO, no, we do not spell at all. Do you not read 
every day ?— No, sir, only once in a while. Now, nothing is 
more vulgar than bad spelling; and I have frequently seen let- 
ters written by gentlemen, graduated at our best colleges, with 
the marks of vulgarity apparent. If our sons and daughters are 
not taught this branch in their childhood, they will never learn 
it — for it evidently depends on habit, and all habits must become 
fixed early in life. One of the greatest accomplishments, and 
I may say one of the rarest, is good reading, — embracing, of 
course, correct pronunciation and distinct enunciation. So rare 
is this, that we find a dozen good public speakers where we find 
one good reader. ‘This, too, must be learned in childhood. In 
these the Teacher must be an adept. In all the branches which 
are taught he must be familiar. If it is necessary for him to 
resort continually to a dictionary to correct compositions ; if he 
must every moment be looking over a book to hear recitations ; 
if he must from day to day toil over lessons to be prepared to 
hear them; if he is bewildered with his little knowledge with 
figures, when a slate is presented him by his pupil —if for this 
purpose, or to assist a novice in his parsing lesson, he must fum- 
ble over books before he can gain the required imstructions, he 
is unfit for his occupation. ‘To it he must come with a well-fur- 
nished mind, and the subjects which he teaches must emphatically 
be his own, familiar to him as household truths. 

The Teacher must be apt to teach. A most expressive phrase. 
Often it is said of one, he knows enough but he cannot tell it. 
Of course, however learned such an one may be, and however 
great may be his enjoyment therein, it is of no use to others. 
The power of easy, clear, comprehensive, and pleasant commu- 
nication, is a very essential requisite. 

The Teacher must have over himself complete control. In 
the government and control of rational beings, the world over, 
whether in families, schools, social societies, or states, it is an 
axiom, that he only can do it successfully, who has conquered 
and habitually controls himself. Shut up six or seven hours a 
day, with fifty or seventy children and youth, of various ages, 
tastes, tempers, intellect, and habits; classes to hear, questions 
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to answer, sums to examine and correct, pens to make and mend, 
rogues to watch, penalties to inflict and rewards to award, all or 
many of them at once, requires inexhaustible patience and im- 
perturbable self-control. It must be exercised, however, and self- 
discipline will accomplish it. If the failure of every urchin to 
sit up as straight as a candle, be as still as a mole, and as mute 
as an oyster, irritates him, if, when every thing goes wrong and 
nothing right, he is fretful and peevish, if on any occasion he 
exhibits passion, be the cause what it may, the Teacher may de- 
pend upon it, the children, who are always close observers, will 
be promptly aware that their Teacher is not perfect, but like 
themselves, a frail, erring mortal — a very dangerous discovery. 
They have found+his w eak side, and will be sure to attack it. 

He should be fond of his occupation. In it he should be an 
enthusiast. I use the word in its good sense. He must love 
to teach. Love to be surrounded, morning, noon, and night, 
with a group of young immortals, fresh from the hands of their 
Creator, ready to receive the impress which it is his duty, high 
privilege, and unequalled pleasure to give. He must love to 
see their little minds bud, blossom, and expand ; love to watch 
their progress along the highway to the world to which he is bye 
and bye to introduce them, as full formed men and women of 
his construction. Thus will his daily employment be his highest 
delight. ‘Thus will the school-room be to his pupils a place of 
pleasure above all others. Children love those who love them ; 
and instead of parents being obliged to drive them to school, 
they will be scarcely able to keep them away; instead of its 
being a place of weariness to the Teacher, to which he goes with 
reluctance, at which he stays with impatience, and from which, 
the moment his tardy hour arrives, he flies with unfeigned sense 
of relief; he*will hasten there before his time, the hours will be 
too short for his exercises, expire before he is aware, and he will 
dismiss his school with regret. 


He must be habitually amiable. He must win the heart of 


his pupil. The key to it is kindness. A little girl was showing 
to a sympathetic young lady, at her request, the fine things 
which her father had brought home to her, but made no expres- 
sions of gratitude to the father who had so carefully provided 
for her. The young lady said, You must love your father very 
much, my dear, though you do not speak of him. She turned 
away from her finery as if it possessed no value in her eyes, 
and, sobbing, replied, “ He never speaks kindly to me.”” Some 
Teachers seem to suppose that to return a smiling salutation, 
and to mingle their hearts with those of their pupils, i is to relax 
their authority, and let themselves down, as they term it. Now, 

so far from that, it is the first step towards establishing authority. 

He should satisfy the pupils that he is a kind and generous man, 
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deeply interested in their happiness, and withal, that ‘he is one 
of firmness and resolution, ms will not allow any thing wrong.” 
I do not like the Teacher, said a little boy, and I do not wish to 
go to school. Why, does he whip you, my son?—O, no, he 
never punishes us. Does he scold you?— No sir, but he is so 
cross. Nobody ever established authority by scolding, or ever 
ensured obedience by it. It is a downright vice in man or 
women. “I pray you avoid it.” Cheerfulness and kindness, 
like the sun, warm and animate; and there is that at the bot- 
tom of the heart of every child, which never fails to respond to 
it. When the little fellow comes in in the morning, with his 
eyes sparkling with animation, and his face smiling with pleasure, 
the Teacher ought to repay him, if it be but with a smile, too; 
and then he is happy for that day. But if, on the contrary, he 
is met with a frown, or unnoticed sent to his seat, a warm little 
heart, all gushing with tenderness, is chilled and frozen. 

He must be a man of good principles and good manners. 
Next to the influence of parents, the example and deportment of 
the schoolmaster goes farthest to form the morals and manners 
of the pupil. He sits a sovereign on his throne. His behest is 
law. ‘To it his young subjects bow with implicit reverence. 
What he believes they believe. What he asserts they repeat. 
His manners, even to the mode of entering the room and taking 
off his hat, they copy. They embrace his sentiments. His 
likes and dislikes they adopt; a quiet pervading influence goes 
out from him, whether he intends it or not, and enters into their 
being with potent influence, and moulds and forms their charac- 
ters, because they love and respect him. If, then, he is a man 
of high toned moral feeling, and agreeable, well trained manners, 
his value is above all price. Let there be no stain upon him, 
not a spot at which malevolence may point, or even fastidious 
propriety justly except. If to all these exalted qualifications 
we can superadd sincere piety in the Teacher, without a tincture 


of sectarian spirit, we have a perfect instructor. — Teachers’ Ad- 
vocate. 





TRuTH AND Error.— Truth is so surrounded with errors, 
said a young man to his teacher, that it cannot be found. It is 
like a young tree among weeds, that hide and almost smother it. 
You are right, said the teacher, but you should recollect that, in 
time, the tree overtops the weeds, and then they cannot hurt it, 
but rather die in its shade; and, by enriching the ground, actu- 
ally nourish the tree they had vainly endeavored to kill. 


TRvTH is a star that never sets. Clouds may obscure it for a 
season, but eventually it shines with tenfold brilliancy. 
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HINTS TO PARENTS. 


Ir is too much the case that parents pay little or no attention 
to the school. Unless their children receive punishment, they 
scarcely seem to know that there is such a place. All other 
business they find time for, except the comfort and progress of 
their children in the all-important processes of their mental, 
intellectual, and moral training. The Teacher, day by day, and 
week after week, spends all his working hours, full of soul, in 
training their children for the affairs of life, without a smile of 
encouragement from their parents. He perchance, nay, often- 
times, does not even know their persons, or they his. How can 
he, a stranger in blood, not invited into your families, not toler- 
ated in your society, on whom you do not call, in whose employ- 
ment you scarce seem at all interested, be expected to, nay how 
can he feel and exercise the absorbing interest in the welfare of 
your children which his station demands? Can you expect any 
thing more of him than to delve througl® his engagement as a 
wearisome toil, take his dollars, and, if he can forget such neg- 
lect, forget also you. No, no, my friends, this will never do. 
Awake yourselves, if you would arouse others. Yours is the 
interest. The wealth for which you toil to leave your children, 
may be stript from them; their health may fail; friends may 
abandon them, and must die; but their education is theirs. No 
time, nor accident, nor violence, nor any other thing, can divest 
them of it. It is part of themselves. It is with them when 
they lie down, when they rise up, when they walk abroad among 
men, and shall accompany them into the unseen world. For 
this great good the school-house is the sanctuary, and the Teacher 
the ministering angeh Receive him, then, mto your families, 
your choice social circles. Visit the school-room. Show your- 
self, both to him and to your children, to be deeply interested in 
his and their employment, and give him his due reward, infinitely 
more valuable than his pecuniary pay, your hearty approbation. 
By this, and all other means in your power, see that you make 
teaching not only a respectable employment, but practically, 
what it abstractly really is, an occupation of the highest dignity. 

— Teachers’ Advocate. 





Another passion which the present age is apt to run into, is 
to make children learn all things; the languages, the sciences, 
music, the exercises, and painting. ‘Thus the child soon becomes 
a talker in all, but a master in none. He thus acquires a super- 
ficial fondness for every thing, and only shows his ignorance when 
he attempts to exhibit his skill. — Goldsmith. 
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TOO MANY STUDIES. 





OnE of the most perplexing, if not fatal errors frequently 
made in the classification of scholars, consists in allowing too 
iE many branches of study to be pursued at one time. ‘There is a 
re manifest tendency on the part of parents to over estimate the 
abilities of their children; they regard them as having fixed 
habits of study, and too frequently, without a suitable knowledge 
of preliminary branches, insist upon having them pursue studies 
for which they have no taste, nor requisite qualifications. Nor 
is this all. They sometimes become so enamored with the eu- 
phonious names which are given to many of those branches grow- 
ing out of the applications of the abstruse sciences, that they 
wish to impose more upon their children than our college gradu- 
ates would dare undertake. ‘This disposition should be corrected 
by the Teacher. In no case, for his own reputation, and for the 
good of the pupil, should he permit a false delicacy, or an over- 
anxious desire to pleage and secure popularity, to sanction such 
errors. 

A correct estimate of the capacities of the learner, prelimi- 
nary attainments, and the labor requisite to become thoroughly 
grounded in the study proposed, should form the criteria for 
deciding such questions. Now, if the parent over estimates the 
first two, and is incompetent to judge of the latter, the arrange- 
ment should be left to the Teacher, who, if qualified for his 
duties, must be the most correct judge of such matters. 

It has been remarked, that a boy, possessing the necessary 
previous attainments, if above mediocrity, may pursue one branch 
at a time; if possessed of a common share of talents, two; if 
blessed with more than ordinary endowments, three; but, if a 
fool, allow him to pursue four or five difficult branches of learn- 
ing at once. Efforts to crowd pupils are industriously made (by 
parents) in the arrangement of studies, however much it may 
embarrass the Teacher, encumber the whole school, and injure 
the pupil. The folly of undertaking too much is seldom seen 
until it is too late to remedy the evil. 

Females generally possess more versatility of talent than 
males, and on that account may suffer less from too great a 
variety of studies. Pupils somewhat advanced, can, with dili- 
gence, pursue advantageously two or three branches at one time. 
We hope Teachers will give their experience, and the opinions 
founded upon it, on a question of so much importance to the 
profession and the subjects of its influence. 








Vice stings us, even in our pleasures, but Virtue consoles us 
even in our pains. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE TEACHER’S EXAMPLE. 


WE too often forget, in our intercourse with children, that they 
are children; that they are governed less by theory than by Ex- 
AMPLE; that their sympathies are easily excited; that there is 
a sympathetic chain, binding them to their teacher, which they 
are never able fully to sunder. How important, then, that this 
chain should be the silken cord of love, and not the debasing 
and repulsive bond of fear or hatred. Philosophy and experi- 
encee stablish the truth of the Prussian maxim, that, “ As is 
the teacher, so is the school.”” A stupid, selfish, incompetent 
master, will most assuredly run down the best school in New 
England ; and this deterioration will be in direct proportion to 
the length of time such school is permitted to remain under his 
influence. While, on the other hand, an intelligent, conscien- 
tious, well prepared Teacher, will as assuredly lift up to a level 
with himself the most backward school in the state. So true is 
it, that all streams flow level with their founts. 

We are too much inclined to look away from ourselves for 
causes, with which we have a more intimate connection. Chil- 
dren are creatures of imitation. Their minds, their feelings, 
and their impulses, are all easily controlled, guided, and made 
to assimilate to the pattern, which they have constantly before 
them. Its silent influence is ever felt and heeded. Who has 
not witnessed, at times, the apparent utter impossibility of lead- 
ing scholars to attend quietly and silently to their duties in 
school ; when all efforts on the part of the teacher, to direct the 
energies of his pupils and quell the rising tumult, tend but to 
increase the gathering storm. It is in vain, and worse than in 
vain, for the teacher, at such times, to attempt to force onward 
his plans, however judiciously they may have been formed, or how- 
ever well they may have succeeded under other circumstances. 
Let him pause and reflect, if reflect he can in the midst of such 
excitement; let him look within himself, and see how much of 
his present troubles may have originated in his own feelings, if 
not in hjs own acts; how much of the impatience of his scholars 
may be attributed to his own impatience ; how much, indeed, of 
the day’s disasters might have been read, by an attentive ob- 
server, in his own morning’s face. 

** He who would have friends, must show himself friendly ;” 
and the teacher, who would have kind, affectionate, and obedient 
pupils, manly in their deportment, and circumspect in their be- 
haviour, must possess in himself all those desirable mental and 
moral qualities which will beget the same in others. A teacher, 
who would exert a good moral and spiritual influence upon his 
school, should be firm but gentle, dignified but not arrogant. If 
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he wishes to cultivate a domineering, haughty, and turbulent 
disposition, rather than one of ready acquiescence, and heartfelt 
obedience, let him be dictatorial and assuming in his own deport- 
ment, — always speak in the imperative mode, — never conde- 
scend to ask, but always to command, and he will certainly suc- 
ceed ; not that teachers should not command and be obeyed, but 
there is as much difference in the different modes of obtaining 
this result, as there is between obedience and disobedience ; and 
while the firm, but mild and gentle course will, in most cases, 
prove successful, the haughty and arrogant will almost as cer- 
tainly fail. 

True dignity of character will always be associated with art- 
lessness and simplicity of manner. Children are keen observers, 
and they shrink instinctively from artificial austerity, or laugh 
at its absurdity. A teacher, who should move about the school- 
room with a haughty, domineering manner, might talk loud and 
long about moral duties and correct deportment to little purpose. 
So with the tones of the voice in which he addresses his pupils. 
If he is loud and boisterous in his manner, and sharp and crabbed 
in his speech, attempting to win by assuming an unnatural and 
dogmatical tone of authority, he shuts up the hearts of his chil- 
dren, awakens in their breasts a spirit of repulsion, if not a feel- 
ing of disgust; the spell by which they were bound is broken, 
and, “ They will not listen to the voice of the charmer, charm 
he never so wisely ;’’ while naturalness of manner, joined with 
an honest frankness of speech, will win the confidence, love, and 
respect of the child or the man, and induce him to listen calmly 
and patiently to truths, unpalatable in themselves, and which, 
under other circumstances, might be resented or repelled. 

If the teacher has any sly ways of detecting scholars in their 
mischief; if he resorts to stratagem or artifice to circumvent 
their plans; or does any thing which is cunning or deceitful, he 
teaches cunning and deception to the children. If he drills 
them in certain passages or questions, to be used on certain oc- 
casions to show them off to advantage, and gives that exhibition 
as a fair sample of their general scholarship, he teaches decep- 
tion. It is a practical lesson, not soon forgotten, and an evil is 
committed, for which no present good can in any sense be consid- 
ered an equivalent. A teacher should never resort to any arti- 
fice, but ever be distinguished for uprightness and sincerity of 
character,—in the minutest particular fair and honorable, — 
transparent as the thinnest crystal. In vain will he strive to in- 
spire his pupils with a love for truth, unless he is inspired with a 
love for it himself. He who governs himself best, will always 
govern his school best. 

Intellectually, as well as morally, the school will resemble the 
teacher. Though there may be some minds that will soar above 
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all obstacles, still the mass of pupils, who give character to the 
school, will rarely rise higher than the fountain, whence they 
derive their mental supplies. If that fountain be circumscribed 
in its limits, possessing surface, it nay be, but no depth, with no 
streams flowing in to give activity, energy, and life, to the little 
which it contains, then the supplies which it furnishes must be 
comparatively small in quantity, and partake in quality of the 
mass front which they are drawn. In other words, if the teacher 
is superficial in his attainments, with no deep-felt need, and 
strong aspirings for more,— though he may, in his own esti- 
mation, be possessed of all desirable knowledge, and, like Gold- 
smith’s schoolmaster, ‘‘ E’en the story run that he can guage,” 
his scholars will be likely to partake of his own self-sufficiency, 
and, like him, be satisfied with small attainments. There is 
nothing, perhaps, more to be deprecated, than a feeling among 
scholars, that they have arrived at the acme of all knowledge, 
and consequently possess no disposition to put forth further 
effort, and strive for higher, and still higher attainments. One’s 
efforts will always correspond to the standard he has set up, 
either real or imaginary, and which it is his object to attain; and 
the pupil’s ideal will be the real standard of the teacher. 





HIGH SCHOOLS PART OF THE COMMON SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 


Ir is worthy of remark, that the plan of connecting High 
Schools, or Grammar Schools, with the Primary Schools, was a 
part of the original scheme of Education, as proposed by the 
founders of New England, more than two centuries ago. Every 
town, of a certain number of families, was required to establish 
and maintain a Grammar School, for instruction in the Lan- 
guages, and in the higher branches of study. These cannot be 
profitably pursued in the Primary Schools, as every Teacher 
knows. These latter ought strictly to be devoted to their legiti- 
mate branches —to spelling, writing, and reading, and the ele- 
ments of geography, grammar, and arithmetic. But there are 
always some in every school, who would like to study Algebra, 
Geometry, Chemistry, Philosophy, and, it may be, the Latin, the 
French, or the Greek Languages, Even where a Teacher is 
qualified to instruct in these branches, they cannot be pursued 
to advantage in the Common Schools. They ought not to be 
allowed there. But they ought nevertheless to be taught, and 
at the charge of the community. Some knowledge of them is 
useful to every man in every business. If only those can pur- 
sue them who are able to pay the expenses of an Academy, then 
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many cannot pursue them to whom they would be most advan- 
tageous, and who would be the best qualified to pursue them, 
and thus the community suffers loss. The extension of the prin- 
ciple of the Common School System to a higher grade of schools, 
to support both at the common charge, is a policy clear and un- 
questionable, and until it is done, these higher branches either 
will not be pursued at all, or else must be pursued in the Com- 
mon Schools, to the great disadvantage of the latter. These 
considerations are so obvious, that it may seem needless to urge 
them; but, obvious as they are, they have not yet been acted 
on, and until they are, it will be the duty of the press to repeat 
them. — Concord Courier. 





Anecpotse oF Dr. Bowprtcu.—‘ From our venerable uni- 
versity, at Cambridge, he received the highest encouragement 
to persevere in the course on which he had entered. In July, 
1802, when his ship, the Astroa, was windbound in Boston, he 
went to hear the performance at the annual commencement of 
the college, and among the honorary degrees conferred, he 
thought he heard his own name announced, as Master of Arts; 
but it was not until congratulated by a townsman and friend, 
that he became satisfied that his senses had not deceived him. 
He always spoke of this as one of the proudest moments of his 
life; and amid all the subsequent proofs which he received, of 
the respect and esteem of his fellow citizens, and the distine- 
tions conferred upon him from foreign countries, he recurred to 
this with the greatest pleasure. It is, indeed, made a subject 
of express mention in his will. — Bowditch’s Memoirs. 


‘**T hold that the State has a right to compel parents to take 
advantage of the means of educating their children. If it can 
punish them for crime, it surely should have the power of pre- 
venting them from committing it, by giving them the habits and 
the education that are the surest safeguards. Hundreds of chil- 
dren, of both sexes, are daily kept from school to support parents, 
often in idleness and drunkenness, by pilfering about our wharves, 
or by some other profitable form of vice, and are regularly edu- 
cated for the brothel and the dram shop, for the poor-house and 
the jail. Their position calls loudly for public and individual ex- 
ertion, and I recommend that application be made to the legisla- 
ture for such power as shall enable the city to be in loco parentis 
to such children, and that some asylum be provided, where such 
as are morally too weak to be at large, may receive the peculiar 
training that their habits and associations may make necessary.” 


Extract from the Address of the Mayor of Boston. 
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NOTICE OF MISS MARY LYON, 


Late Principal of Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, at South Hadley, Mass. 
BY MRS. E. C. COWLES. 


WHEN eminent teachers, the guideposts and landmarks in our 
profession, are taken away, it belongs to our annals to note their 
loss. One such, long and deservedly prominent, has closed her 
labors on earth, since our last number appeared. Miss Mary 
Lyon died at the Seminary in South Hadley, on Monday even- 
ing, March 5, at a quarter before nine. Her sickness was short, 
her death sudden. Hundreds of ladies, scattered over our own 
and other lands, have heard and will hear these tidings with 
surprise, as well as sorrow. She died, where she would have 
chosen above all other places to die, in her own room at the 
Seminary. Her mortal remains repose in its sacred grounds, in 
full view and within a stone’s throw of its walls. That Seminary 
is a monument to her memory, which needs no inscription. She, 
under God, was its founder; and from its foundation, she has 
been the life and the soul of every department. The post which 
her death has made vacant, is one whose exigencies cannot be 
so ably met by any one person, and perhaps not by any two, in 
the country. 

Miss- Mary Lyon was born in the most obscure corner of 
Buckland, Jan., 1797, of poor but pious parents. ‘That neigh- 
borhood where she first saw the light, ‘¢ over the hill,” and apart 
from the rest of the town, was a sort of Nazareth, from which 
the inhabitants did not look for any good thing to come. A 
sound mind in a sound body, was her birthright. The pure air 
and water of her native hills developed the one ; sound principles 
of morality and religion invigorated the other. As to the thou- 
sand and one nameless things which go to form and make up 
exterior polish and accomplished manners, she was left, during 
her youth, very much to Nature, who is not always the best 
teacher of the graces. But she was full of that adorning which 
is incorruptible ; which money cannot buy, and dancing-masters 
cannot teach ; which is learned only in the school of Christ. and 
in his sight is of great price ; hers was the ornament of a guile- 
less, pure, humble, enlightened, and intensely benevolent spirit. 

Her father died when she was about two years old, and left 
her a portionless babe ; if she can be called portionless, who 
possesses the richest of all dowries, deathless energy and inex- 
haustible good nature. Honest and poor, she, like her mother 
and sisters, ate the plainest food, and went clad in the poorest 
clothes. They all loved her, the youngest and the smartest, but 
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it was little they could do for her. Muscular power, a strong 
will, and a stout heart, were her own, and her all; and she made 
the most of these invaluable gifts. The district school, for the 
months that it kept, was open to her as to every other child ; 
and there, in her homespun frock, and her thick sandy hair, put 
up almost any way, she might always be seen at the head of 
every class to which she belonged. Probably not one who looked 
on her broad sunny face, dreamed of the work God was raising 
her up to do; and yet I have been told that even the children 
of that secluded school, who used to hear her talk so enthusias- 
tically about teaching at the noon recess, while they ate their 
bread and cheese, thought that Mary Lyon was certainly des- 
tined to do something above the common course. 

In Ashfield, a town adjoining Buckland, there was then, as 
now, an academy. ‘To the Trustees of that Institution, mostly 
ere this gathered to their fathers, belongs the credit of discover- 
ing her rare promise, while she was in her teens. ‘They learned 
that she was poor, and had literally nothing with which to pay 
her tuition. With a deep regard for true talent, whether found 
in high places or low, and with that liberality which lives in 
those retired mountain villages, those gentlemen offered her the 
privileges of their academy, term after term, without money and 
without price. Her heart bounded at the offer. Her seat was 
never vacant. Her lesson was never imperfectly learned. At 
her desk in that academy, abstracted, forgetful of every thing 
in the wide world but the subject before her, she hoarded up 
knowledge as a miser hoards up gold. ‘That is the place where 
she learned the Latin Grammar through in a week; and Mr. 
Burritt, the author of the first maps of the heavens, was the 
preceptor who heard her recite it. She did not see a thing so 
much quicker than any body else, but she had great power of 
continuous application. She husbanded well her time and her 
energy. She did not fritter away hours, nor even minutes, on 
matters of no consequence. ‘To those trustees she was ever 
grateful. The late Thomas White, Esq., in particular, had the 
sagacity to discover her worth, and the means and disposition to 
forward her plans and encourage her efforts for her own im- 
provement ; and she looked to him as a counsellor, and regarded 
him as a father. She ever indulged the same strong affection 
and interest for his family as for her nearest relatives, and we 
hope that from one of them we shall have such a narrative as she 
only is able to give, of the incidents of her early life. 

She laid deep and broad the foundation of her education. She 
was not satisfied with the attainments she had made at Ashfield. 
She went to Amherst, and in the family of Professor, now Presi- 
dent, Hitchcock, added to her knowledge of natural science and 
the number of her choice friends. At the age of twenty-four 
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years, by keeping school and in other ways, she had collected 
the means to support herself at the seminary of young ladies in 
Saugus, under the care of the Rev. Joseph Emerson. He saw 
at once her rare talents and capabilities. There she always felt 
that she gained new views of the end and aim of life. She began 
to see that the whole of education does not consist in cultivating 
the intellect. She often repeated to her own pupils Mr. Emerson’s 
words of wisdom, prefacing them with, ** My beloved teacher, 
now in heaven.’ It was there that she became acquainted with 
Miss Grant,” between whom and herself commenced a friendship, 
which was for many years constantly strengthened by common 
labors, sympathies, and aims, and cemented. by mutual depend- 
ence. Most young ladies, at ‘the age of tw enty-four, would have 
judged an education like hers sufficient, and themselves too old 
to go to school. But knowledge was her element. She always 

regarded the time spent at Saugus as an important era in her life. 

“After leavi ing Saugus, she became the preceptress of the acad- 
emy in Ashfield, and performed her duties there with fidelity. 

In 1824, she was invited by Miss Grant, then Principal of the 
Adams Female Academy, at Derry, N. H., to become her assist- 
ant. She resigned her situation in the Ashfiela Academy, and 
went to Derry. Never had any woman a more devoted friend, 
never teacher a more efficient assistant, than Miss Grant found 
in her for the succeeding ten years. Her personal appearance 
was somewhat peculiar; her manners were unique; but her mind 
was ripe, and her sige anges many. She knew more than almost 
any other woman of her years in New England; and it was a 
happiness to her to be iaelad as the friend and companion of a 
lady whom she could respect, admire, and love, an’ who could 
understand, appreciate, and employ her. 

From that time to this, she has had under her charge and in- 
fluence, year by year, from seventy-five to two hundred young 
ladies. ‘These circles of pupils who have gathered around her 
feet, and waited on her lips for instruction, ‘have been from that 
class of society where the courtesies of life receive their full 
share of attention. ‘Those whom she has instructed, are many 
of them now the wives, as they were then the daughters, of men 
of property and standing. ‘They had for her the most profound 
esteem and respect. ‘They carried with them to their various 
homes, the most filial regard for her. When they parted from 
her counsels, her mental and moral excellence, her spirit of self: 
sacrifice, her deep interest in their highest welfare, was what 
they remembered. Distance lent enchantment, and the longer 
they were away from her, the more entirely her virtues filled 
their vision. How many would have divided with her their last 


* Now Mrs. Wm. B. Banister, of Newburyport, Mass, 
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crust, if she had lived to know want. Her pupils counted it a 
privilege to look on her large, but illumined face, at a meeting 
of the American Board, or any other great gathering, even 
though they could not get near enough to feel the friendly pres- 
sure of her hand, and hear her say, “ Oh! yes, I remember 
you. Well, are you married? are you teaching?” and then 
turn to greet another comer. Nothing to me shows more strik- 
ingly the affluence of her moral power, than that she could ex- 
ercise complete control over the very pupils that would laugh at 
her eccentricities. How wealthy is that man who can pay half a 
million of bad debts, and yet save an ample fortune. She would 
carry all before her, as irresistibly as Patrick Henry. I have 
seen her in an assembly of two hundred youth, carry the vote 
unanimously on a question which came directly across selfish in- 
dulgences and present gratifications. The electric current would 
pass from soul to soul, and the will of the speaker unaccountably 
and unconsciously became the will of the whole. Then would 
she impart life and heat to souls stupid as a clod, and cold as an 
icicle. 

It was while at Derry that she fully embraced the principle 
which she ever afterwards acted upon: that a knowledge of the 
Bible is the ground work of all true education. The practical 
reception and carrying out of this idea was a distinguishing pe- 
euliarity of the system of education adopted by these ladies ; 
and it was the secret of their eminent success. Miss Lyon’s 
belief was what would be called in this region, strictly Orthodox. 
Her views of what constituted a Christian character and a good 
ground of hope for personal salvation, were broad and high. 
She feared that she came short of this standard. She feared 
that she loved science more than God. She used to say, in 
those days, that her mind was so constituted that she did not 
think she could ever become an eminent Christian. She en- 
deavoured to point others to the Bible way of salvation, though 
she was not without fears that her own feet were not planted in 
the narrow path. She formed the purpose to do all that in her 
lay for the salvation of her pupils, whether her own soul were 
sayed or lost. She forgot herself, and labored for others; and 
in watering others, she was herself also watered. While many 
of her pupils were commencing or improving a religious life 
under her instruction, her own hopes grew bright, and her joy 
became a perennial spring. 

For six successive winters after she went to Derry, she 
taught a winter school in Buckland, her native town. fine ac- 
commodations were scanty ; her arrangements were simple ; but 
winter after winter, not far from one hundred of the daughters 
of that region gathered around her in her primitive home, and 
gave themselves earnestly to preparation for their future duties. 
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Many of those scholars became foreign and home missionaries ; 
and those who are yet living, are generally working women, 
ready to every good word and work. It was there that she 
first conceived the project which she ultimately matured: the 
raising of a Seminary ample in its facilities for instruction, and 
yet so moderate in its expenses as to be open to the daughters 
of farmers and artisans, and to teachers who might be mainly 
dependent for their support on their own exertions. She was 
not without honor in her own country. Her labors were ap- 
reciated by that sensible, religious, and laboring population. 
Vhen, in later years, she undertook to embody and carry out 
her project, she nowhere met with a readier response than from 
the counties in Massachusetts west of the Connecticut. It was 
there that she found an agent, Rev. Roswell Hawkes, who could 
understand her plans; and who, at that crisis, when it required 
moral courage to embark in the enterprise, resigned his pastoral 
charge, and gave himself honestly and sincerely to advancing 
that work to which she thought the Lord had called her. With 
him, and alone, she went many a weary pilgrimage over those 
long hills, in behalf of her cherished object. Many of the gen- 
tlemen she visited, felt that her speculations were not visionary. 
They had confidence that she knew what she was doing, and gave 
largely of their means for her undertaking. 

In 1828, when Miss Grant removed her school to Ipswich, 
Miss Lyon went thither with her. She was then in her prime. 
She was above the middle height, of corresponding size, and 
very welk proportioned. Her complexion was a beautiful com- 
bination of rose and white ; her eyes were of the first water ; her 
voice was loud, clear, and natural; her head was one of the largest 
that was ever set on a woman’s shoulders, with the balance of 
the brain before the ears, which inclined her to carry it forward. 
The apartments for the intellect were exceedingly broad and 
capacious, and the tenants numerous, well selected, and always 
at home. If I add to this outline of her person and figure, a 
large calash with a bridle, such as was worn in those days, a 
long white raw silk shawl, a green and black basket, and an 
octavo Bible, I think all the old scholars of the Ipswich Semi- 
nary would see her, with a quick step and cheerful face, on her 
way from her boarding house to the Seminary. That band of 
well remembered girls, how many have preceded her to their rest. 

The ladies of Ipswich, to this day, have a vivid recollection 
of the farewell visits she paid them around their hearths, when 
she was about closing her labors there in the fall of 1834. She 
thought it desirable that the ladies of the village where she had 
spent the greater part of the six previous years of her life, 
should contribute handsomely to her object. She attempted to 
raise a fund arong them for the contingent expenses of the 
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undertaking. She considered it the most indispensable contri- 
bution to be obtained, and the capital without which no other 
aid could be secured. She represented her object as just then 
calling the most loudly for aid; because, though very deserving, 
it was the most unknown, unnoticed, and unappreciated by the 
religious community. Hers was the foundling, that, if not taken 
in, must die of cold and hunger. She went from house to 
house, and talked, now with the lady, now with the husband. 
She told the husbands, in a very good natured but earnest way, 
that she had come to get them to cut off one little corner of their 
estates, and give it to their wives to invest in the form of a 
seminary for young ladies. She held before them the object 
dear to her heart—the bringing of a liberal education within 
the means of the daughters of the common people, till it loomed 
up to them for the time, as it did ever before her eyes. She 
put it to the lady, whether, if she wanted a new shawl, a card 
table, a new carpet, or some other article of elegance in her 
furniture or wardrobe, she could not contrive means to procure 
it. She spread out the whole subject, talking so fast that her 
hearers could hardly put in a word, anticipating every objection 
before it was uttered, and finally appealing to their individual hu- 
manity and benevolence. She uttered no falsehood ; she poured 
out truth ; she offered arguments to make out her case ; and, best 
of all, she carried the will of every person with whom she la- 
bored. Ladies that in ordinary subscriptions to benevolent ob- 
jects, did well to put down their fifty cents, gave her five or ten 
dollars of hard earned money, collected by the slow gains of pa- 
tient industry, — and gave it of their own free will, yea, gave it 
as a privilege from which they would not have been willing to 
be debarréd: they paid it on the spot, grateful that it had come 
to their hands at such a time as that. Every dollar of that 
money was well invested. All of it brought her a hundred 
per cent. It was, as Miss Lyon always called it, the corner 
stone of that noble edifice. She made it so. She carried the 
story of the liberality of those ladies from town to town. 
Wherever she collected the ladies to awaken their zeal in behalf 
of her undertaking, there, with her impassioned eloquence, she 
stirred up the spirit of emulation by holding up the noble exam- 
ple of the Ipswich ladies; and in the next two eventful years, 
those five talents gained many more. 

The work of collecting funds, maturing plans, providing fur- 
niture, linen, and the like, and superintending the actual build- 
ing of the Seminary, occupied three of the best years of her 
life. Her faith in the ultimate result never wavered. God 
raised her up just such friends and helpers as were needed to 
carry out her plans. Some very original articles on the pro- 


posed school, from the pen of Professor Hitchcock, had fallen 
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under the eye of a lady in Connecticut, and approved them- 
selves to her judgment. In the providence of God, she soon 
after became united to a gentleman in Boston, of liberal heart 
and means. Miss Lyon had heard his name, and had been 
told that he might regard her undertaking with favor. A gen- 
tleman who had married one of her Buckland scholars, and who 
is now a professor in one of our theological seminaries, com- 
mended her to his friendly notice. She found an open ear. 
His wife opened her doors and her heart to Miss Lyon and her 
coadjutors. When, after their first interview with her, this gen- 
tleman said to his wife, “* How much do you think I had better 
give to Miss Lyon,” she replied, “‘ I thought perhaps you would 
give five hundred dollars.” The husband was surprised; but 
he slept upon the subject, and rejoiced the hearts of the friends 
of the cause by affixing that sum to his well known name. It 
was the first, but by no means was it the last five hundred dol- 
lars which he gave to that cause. The time, influence, and 
sympathy which he and his partner have to this day given to it 
have been worth more than thousands of silver and gold. 

There was living in Conway a man, whose name the religious 
community had often seen in the financial reports of benevolent 
societies, with such sums attached, as gave them leave to suppose 
that he was a man of large property. hither she went, and 
found him at the head of a large family, living in primitive sim- 
plicity, and gathering plentiful harvests, season by season, by his 
own untiring industry, from a very moderate sized and rock- 
bound farm, and giving away all his surplus income in Christian 
charities. He was just the man for her; for she had in the 
depths of her soul fellowship and sympathy for just such con- 
tinued self-denial. With smal! means and a great heart, he 
listened to her pleas, and- placed much of the surplus revenue 
of that productive farm in her hands, for the good work she had 
undertaken. I have seen that man in his rusty coat, his farmer’s 
shoes, his hat none the worse for recent wear, having been his 
best for a dozen years, and with his rough hard hand —I have 
seen him again and again at that Seminary table, honored of all 
its friends and patrons. I shall never forget one small donation of 
his, added to a very large one. A friend of the institution had 
procured a plan for a building from an artist, at an artist’s price ; 
and yet, as Miss Lyon judged, it was not available for her pur- 
pose. How was it to be paid for? Her scrupulous honesty 
forbade a cent to be taken from that sacred fund for such a fruit- 
less purpose. The case came to the ears of the Conway farmer, 
and the fifty additional dollars were forthcoming from his worn 
pocket-book ; for like Miss Lyon, he could not see a single mill 
of the contributions for the Seminary diverted from the object. 
Perhaps no fifty dollars contributed, ever gave more satisfaction 
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to Miss Lyon ; for her own scanty funds had suffered many large 
drafts, and were ill able to bear such another. 

There was a good deacon in Monson, prudent, shrewd, and 
capable ; and that which he did, the Lord made it to prosper. 
He and his wife received Miss Lyon to their house and to their 
hearts. They entered fully into her plans, and gave her money, 
time, and toil. Many months of a long season, that gentleman 
left his own extensive and lucrative business to the oversight of 
others, and went early every Monday morning in his own car- 
riage to South Hadley, and there, till the sunset of Saturday, 
gave all his financial skill and rare business abilities to oversee- 
ing the erection of that building. It was in this hospitable man- 
sion that she spent her very last season of rest, and refreshed 
and prepared her soul for the new and heavenly employments 
on which she was so soon to enter. The Lord repay him and 
his a thousand fold for those unpaid and self-denying, but not 
unrewarded labors. 

There were many men who could not understand Miss Lyon ; 
she was so unlike all other women they had ever met. She had 
such large thoughts and complicated plans that she was really 
beyond them. It was to herself always a providential interpo- 
sition, that at that crisis, when many of the wise men even in 
the church, could not comprehend her plans, and codperate in 
her undertaking, such men as I have mentioned should have 
lent her their efficient aid. 

If Miss Lyon was a genius, she was not of that sort who 
think they can do without study and industry. Her intervals of 
leisure in those three laborious years, while the Seminary was 
founding, were all diligently improved. She went through Bai- 
ley’s Algebra, solving every problem, and studying the whole as 
carefully as she would have required of any pupil. She feared 
lest the multifarious business connected with founding the Semi- 
nary might unfit her for directing the studies of gifted, mature, 
and improved young ladies. In like faithful manner she studied 
Euclid, during those three years. She reviewed Botany, and 
on examination, adopted the natural system then just coming 
into use. She studied treatises on Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, and Geology, and attended college lectures on these 
subjects. 

Though she had no official connection with any school for 
those three years, she lent her occasional aid to the beloved 
Seminary at Ipswich, where she had so long labored with great 
success. At one time she went there and gave a series of Fa- 
miliar Lectures on Chemistry, illustrating them with many ex- 
periments, and taking great pains to initiate some of the younger 
teachers into the art of experimenting. She spent much time 
at Norton, and took that seminary under her fostering care, 
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often going into school and teaching the commonest things, in 
order to relieve the Principal, and allow her to recruit her 
strength and spirits. She had no dark days, no melancholy 
hours. She was always too busy for any such digressions. 

The Mount Holyoke Seminary was thrown open to pupils in the 
fall of 1837. Miss Lyon has been spared for more than eleven 
years to animate and sustain it by her presence. For the great- 
er part of that time, she has been the chief steward and stew- 
ardess, the factor and housekeeper, the principal and pastor, of 
that community. She has borne from day to day, altering as the 
necessities of the hour might require, the arrangements for meet- 
ing the physical, intellectual, and religious wants of two hundred 
young ladies. She has considered no servile work degrading 
which was necessary to the highest interest and comfort of her 
large family. She has shunned no responsibility to which the 
good of her immortal charge called her. She has shrunk from 
no labor, however weighty and crushing to body or mind, if the 
exigencies of the case called for it. But it is needless to en- 
large on her history in connection with that Seminary. It is 
public property. Her works are her praise. Her scholars in 
the four quarters of the globe are a living epistle, known and 
read of all men. 

Miss Lyon seldom counted her labors or her sacrifices. Do- 
ing, not talking, was her plan and habit. But there was one 
thing which she anticipated on going to South Hadley, and more 
than once spoke of, as no small trial. It was the necessity 
of giving up, to so great an extent, her own mental improve- 
ment. She foresaw that her cares would of course debar her 
from reading and study. ‘To some extent, her forebodings were 
realized. Yet during the first year, amid the labor of organ- 
izing that complicated establishment, and arranging wheel within 
wheel of that living mechanism, she found time to y study Whate- 
ly’s Logic, thoroughly. She was as enthusiastic in this study, 
as she had ever been in any, when, in the days of her youth, 
study was her only business. Gentlemen have said that ladies 
cannot teach Logic properly. Had they examined that select 
class, the first who received the honors of the Seminary, they 
would not have repeated the assertion afterward. ‘That choice 
class of three all live to mourn the departure of their révered 
instructor. They are all the wives of clergymen. One contin- 
ues in the Bay State, one dwells in the Great West, and the 
third sojourns on “ India’s coral strands.” 

Of late, Miss Lyon had not read much. She used to say, 
“IT have no time to read. They think I have no taste for it. 
It is as well to let them think so. I should be as glad to read 
as any body; but then it is not worth while to say any thing 
about it.” Peace to her! Now that she is dead, full justice 
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will be done her. With all her cares, she generally found some 
time every week, to the last, to increase her stores; but she did 
not count the additions worth mentioning. The kind of reading 
she most relished, as she advanced in years, is indicated by her 
last gift to her teachers. Unknown to them, she had ordered a 
number of books, which she purposed to give them as tokens of 
her love and confidence. When the package arrived, she had 
gone to her rest. With what mingled emotions of surprise, 
pleasure, and sadness, that bereaved circle received each a beau- 
tiful copy of Hodge’s Way of Life, can be better understood 
than expressed. 

Miss Lyon met death at her post. A case of malignant ery- 
sipelas occurred in her household. Her mind was intensely 
excited, both for the young lady called so suddenly to die, and 
for the rest of her household, lest the disease might spread 
among them. ‘hough she believed it to be contagious, she 
gave to that pupil while sick, and to her remains when deceased, 
every attention. She sought calmly and deliberately to learn 
her duty to the rest of her scholars under the existing circum- 
stances. On Friday morning, February 23d, in her accustomed 
place in the Seminary hall, she made known to her children, as 
she was wont to call her pupils, her decision, that they should go 
on with their accustomed duties. That day, the young lady who 
had been sick, died. On Saturday morning, at five o’clock, though 
quite unwell, she was present while prayers were offered beside 
the dead, and spoke a few fitting words to the assembled school. 
It was the last time those scholars heard her voice. They saw 
her face no more in life. On Monday, her physician pronounced 
her disease to be erysipelas. From the first she apprehended 
that it might be unto death, and that she might not be favored 
with reason to the close. On the next Wednesday, she asked 
the physician, with her accustomed self-possession, to let her 
know as soon as he gave her up; adding, that in that case she 
had something she wished to say. He with commendable frank- 
ness told her that she might better say it then. Delirium short- 
ly came on, but she revealed in that troubled state the bent of 
her soul, her upward impulses, her habitudes of thought, as fully 
as though reason had not been obscured. Amid the incoherent 
ravings of those last days, no name was so often on her lips as 
that of Jesus. She steadily refused all medicines, alleging that 
such was the will of her Saviour. When for a moment her 
mind broke through the cloud, she beckoned her attendant to 
her bedside, and whispered in her ear, “‘ how happy, how very 
happy”’*she was. As the closing scene drew nigh, her pastor 
visited her bedside. He asked her if Jesus was precious to her 
soul. She made an effort to articulate Yes. He assured her 
that God could be glorified by her silence. She raised her 
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hand by way of recognition, and the gleam of intelligent joy 
that overspread her face, and made it shine like that of Moses, 
showed that she understood the remark. 

Her death was a suitable close to her life. She took no for- 
mal leave of her friends ; she left no last messages. She passed 
away quietly, without a struggle, breathing shorter and shorter 
all the time as the moment of dissolution approached. She is 
gone to reap the reward of the faithful, in a land where the 
inhabitants shall no more say, ‘I am sick.” She met death 
with her armor all on. No spot or rust had ever marred its 
brightness. Her strong spirit’s ceaseless working shook the 
earthly house, broke down its solid walls, and let the tenant 
escape, like a bird to its native heaven. Let none of her friends 
ever think of her as dead. 

As a teacher, Miss Lyon had the ability to look straight into 
her pupils’ minds, and discover exactly what they needed. The 
hour of recitation was one of great profit to them. Every mind 
was roused to thought. She would put just the right questions 
for that purpose. Merely repeating words, was a rare thing in 
a class of hers. She did not think so much of a perfect lesson, 
nor take so much time for examination on the text-book, as many 
teachers do; but she made the hour one of delightful and im- 
proving conversation, and exhilarating mental activity. 

She always made that part of the lesson on which she dwelt, 
clear and life-like. She did not consider the learning of a few 
facts, less or more, as an object of supreme importance. Out of 
the lesson on hand, she would seize some prominent points, and 
exhibit them in such a light, that they could scarcely fail to 
find a lodgment in the understanding and memory of every one. 
Then she would hear the remainder of the lesson rapidly, or put 
it over to the review; or, what was very common with her in 
some branches, she would make the pupils recite to one another 
out of school, she arranging them in couples, and requiring them 
to bring in certificates, neatly written and duly signed, of the 
quality of those private recitations. 

She would not allow the attention to flag. Whether it were 
a lesson in Colburn’s Arithmetic, or in Butler’s Analogy, or a 
lecture on Moral Philosophy, or on domestic work, it was all the 
same. ‘lhe minds of all must be concentrated on the subject in 
hand. “One thing at a time,” was a maxim she universally 
insisted on. There was no such thing known in her classes, as 
reciting one lesson, and preparing the next at the same time ; no 
such thing as the pupil’s giving an answer, and then recreating 
herself till her turn came round again. If a class were parsing, 
no member could look ahead, and get her line nicely prepared, 
while her neighbor was taking her turn in the exercise. The 
teacher, awake and alive, seemed to mark the wandering thought. 
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She secured eye, ear, and mind. If it required half the recita- 
tion hour to accomplish it, she took the necessary time, and heard 
the lesson in the remainder. She saw into every corner and be- 
hind every post. ‘There is one young lady,” she would say, 
“‘who is not attending. I know it by her vacant eye.” The 
roving eye would be recognized by its owner, and the listless 
mind would answer to the call. It is said that, at South Hadley, 
a young lady reckoned without her host, if she slipped a poem 
into her pocket, when she went to the Assembly room of an 
evening, and expected to read it without observation. ‘“ Oh,” 
Miss Lyon would say, “I don’t expect to make any original re- 
marks. I know I shall say nothing but what you have known 
ever since you were children ; but you must lend me your whole 
selves for the sake of your own characters. I cannot go on till 
you put that book away.” And she would put the whole sub- 
ject over, and go into the advantages of presence of mind, till 
all lent their thoughts to the business on hand. The young 
ladies might grudge the moments; but she looked beyond the 
hour, and sought to prepare them for the responsibilities whose 
shadows her more experienced eye saw cast before them. To 
the same end she would inspire her pupils to see how much they 
could learn in a given hour ; how many of their problems they 
could solve without aid ; and how long at any one time they could 
study without an absent thought. Her way of saying and doing 
these things can no more be put upon paper, than her voice, 
gesture, or gait. 

She had an unfailing fount of good nature. The writer never 
saw the waters moved. In ten years’ personal intercourse, much 
of it very intimate and familiar, I never saw a flash of anger in 
her eye. I have it on pretty good authority, that her native 
temper was not inert, although I doubt not it seems to many of 
her scholars that it must have been so. An intimate friend had 
occasion in her earlier life to tell her that there was occasionally 
something in her that might be taken for anger. She replied, 
with characteristic candor, “* Then I think I must look to it, and 
see if there is not some ground for the remark.” However it 
may have been then, certain it is, that command of temper for 
many years has been so easy to her, as to cost no effort. Habit 
had become second nature. She had the most perfect good will 
towards her pupils, and they gave back freely, measure for meas- 
ure. She never gave them any hard names, never said that they 
tried her patience, and never allowed any one else to take such 
liberties with them. Ifa young teacher applied to them any such 
expressive epithets as numb, for example, she would hush them 
immediately, saying, “‘ Oh, yes, I know she has a small mind, 
but we must do the best we can for her.” She never fretted at 
a scholar, let her do what she might. ‘It does no good to find 
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fault with scholars,” is a motto that was ever on her lips, and 
well became her. She treated the grossest misdemeanors with 
severe and faithful kindness. She would expel a scholar in 
perfect good humor. ‘To the question, so many times put to 
every teacher, “ Don’t you sometimes get tired of teaching ?”’ 
she had one uniform reply, “ Tired with it sometimes ; never of 
it.” When told of any unkind remarks, she never lost her good 
will toward the person who had made them. She never chased 
aslander. ‘ Oh,” she would say, “I am doing a great work ; 
I cannot come down.” She laid up no grudges. She would do 
the person a favor the first opportunity that offered, and what is 
a great deal more, would ask one of him, if she had one to ask, 
just as readily as if he had never made free with her good name. 

She aimed to teach her pupils to educate themselves, to show 
them how to study, to help them lay the foundation of an edifice 
which they were themselves to finish. She was herself impressed 
deeply with the truth that they must soon pass from her eye and 
care, and could only commence their training while at school ; 
and she conveyed this impression to them. 

To go through a book, she considered a matter of little conse- 
quence. ‘To see it well begun, to set her pupils’ minds on the 
right track, to open to them fields of investigation, was in her 
view the main business. Not but that she would generally finish 
a text-book ; but when she did, she would always drop it when 
least expected, and just when the interest was highest, and when 
her scholars were in the precise mood to recollect the study with 
pleasure, and wish to pursue it farther at a more convenient 
season. 

She never took pains to make lessons easy. If you studied 
History with her, she would set you to preparing chronological 
or genealogical charts, calculating the results of certain acts, or 
comparing and contrasting the characters of individuals. She 
left multitudes of questions unanswered, to be answered by the 
pupil on subsequent study and reflection. 

Not only in studies, but in the general arrangements and 
management of the school, she sought to develop and instil 
general principles. ‘* What will not answer for all to do, will not 
do for one,” was a maxim explained at the beginning of every 
new term, and reiterated from week to week ; until, if a scholar 
asked her for an improper indulgence, the motto would be 
brought to her remembrance, and the request would die in the 
asking. The dullest girl was made to comprehend the maxim, 
and learn to shape her conduct by its letter and spirit. 

** Never do a thing of which you doubt the propriety, unless 
you equally doubt the propriety of not doing it,” and * Do your 
duty, and give yourself no anxiety about the result,” were alike 
the lessons of her lips and her life. She regulated her own 
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conduct by these principles, and added example to precept. 
With what zeal she would labor to infuse these great principles 
into the souls of her pupils, is well known to them all. Her 
mind was so active, that her ideas came faster than even her 
ready lips could utter them. Her illustrations were abundant, 
forcible, and often beautiful. She was full of unquenchable zeal 
for great principles, and was absolutely determined to infuse 
them into others’ minds, as they stood in her own. Hence she 
spoke with power, because she felt what she said, and practised 
what she preached. The uniform speed with which her mind 
worked, would have been extraordinary excitement in most per- 
sons, but it seemed natural in her. She would inscribe valua- 
ble principles so ineffaceably on the memory, and enshrine them 
so deep in the heart, that to a great extent her pupils would do 
just as she wished, and that when they were out of her sight 
and away from her presence. 

She labored, and that with great success, to start her pupils 
on a voluntary course of self-denying action, while they were 
with her. She held that benevolence grows with exercise.. How 
much drawing and copying did she solicit of the Ipswich scholars, 
at the outset of that great undertaking, which was the latest and 
the most distinguishing work of her lite; and all the reward she 
offered, or had to offer, was that it would do good, and would be 
contributing their mite to the great object she had in view. She 
often called on her pupils to make such small offerings to the 
cause of benevolence. ‘The golden rule dwelt ever on her lips, 
and in her heart. ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” was 
held up, by her, day after day, in new and interesting relations. 

She would exhort her pupils to forego many little indulgences, 
that they might have wherewith to meet the calls of charity, and 
she would be sure to see that the call was forthcoming. She led 
them to feel it a privilege to deny themselves for others’ good, 
and then she would try to stereotype the benevolent impression 
by hallowed benevolent action. In this, she had her eye on an 
end far beyond the adding of a few dollars to the resources of a 
philanthropic society. She looked forward, and she very well 
knew that the way to make her scholars open-handed and chari- 
table women in coming years, was to see that they made a liberal 
use of small means while under her eye and influence. 

It would be wrong entirely to omit the most prominent thing 
in Miss Lyon’s instructions. She loved above all other books 
to teach the Bible. She kept her own mind in continual con- 
tact with divine truth. She held to plenary inspiration. The 
words of Holy Writ were to her, spirit and life. Her whole 
soul was completely penetrated with Bible truth. If she had 
seen the heavens parted, and the arm of God outstretched and 
handing down that volume, she would not more strongly have 
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believed it His gift. She committed its words to memory. She 
wrote them on lier heart. She evolved the hidden meaning. 
She did all that in her lay, to make every one of her pupils do 
the same. If they were with her any considerable length of 
time, she was careful to see that they studied the Bible more 
than any other book. ‘Never less than two hours; as much 
more as you please,” —was the rule for the Sunday lesson. 
‘‘ Scholars,”’ she would say, ‘ that have a good deal of improve- 
ment already, can study it the longest, of course; and I do not 
expect those of very small minds, and very limited views, to be 
able to study it more than two hours.” A certain young lady 
of the writer’s acquaintance, on the first Monday morning of 
a term, failed in her Bible lesson. She read the chapter care- 
lessly, and trusted to a good memory, and to her chance of 
being overlooked. Before the recitation began, Miss Lyon call- 
ed on all to rise. ‘Those who can recite every topic may take 
their seats.” My friend, with about a dozen more of the hun- 
dred young ladies, was left standing. ‘* You may take your 
seats there, and hear the rest recite,” said she, in a tone which 
could never be gainsayed, pointing to a side bench, in sight of all 
the school, and of herself especially. ‘* Now you may hear the 
others recite, and you may come to my room and recite yours 
to-night, at half-past five.” My friend never had to find her 
way to the same place for the same purpose again. ‘This thor- 
ough study was only the preparation. She heard the lesson 
recited, and commented on it an hour on Monday, often took 
from half an hour to an hour to finish it on ‘Tuesday, and then 
reviewed it on Thursday. ‘The facts, events, and scenes em- 
braced in those Bible lessons were vividly portrayed before us. 
They will never fade from our vision. It is mostly due to this 
biblical training that very few of her scholars are frivolous but- 
terfly ladies. Wherever you meet with one of them, you find 
a serious, earnest woman, industriously working out the great 
problem of her own and the world’s salvation, bearing the impress 
of the doctrines she was taught at Buckland, Derry, Ipswich, or 
South Hadley. 

Nothing illustrates Miss Lyon’s character better than the con- 
quests she gained over herself. She was glad to be told, in a 
friendly way, of any defect which it was desirable she should 
remedy. When, in earlier life, after she went to Derry, a 
friend, anxious that she should add more of feminine grace to her 
great strength of mind and character, directed her attention to 
some small defect, she replied, with the best humor in the world, 
‘“‘T have corrected more such things than any body ever ought 
to have.” 

Her first schools, too, were disorderly. She said so herself ; 
and the fact has been confirmed by those who grew up at her 
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side. Who, for the la8t twenty-five years, would have suspected 
it? She learned by experiment and failure, by study and effort, 
how to hold the reins. 

She had no aptitude for mechanical operations. She sewed 
and knit as if her fingers were all thumbs. It was the same 
with washing and sweeping. How does it add to the concep- 
tion of her power, that, with all this acknowledged inexpertness 
and want of tact in things physical, she should have been able, 
out of the miscellaneous assemblage around her in her Institu- 
tion, to make such accomplished house-keepers. ‘The order and 
neatness of the building and the furniture, the supply of the 
tables, and the comfort of the inmates, all testify that she ac- 
quired great skill in this department. It was an acquisition that 
cost her no small effort, and argues many a victory over herself. 

The elements of true greatness were largely mingled in her 
character. Une striking feature was her untiring energy. She 
did with her might what her hands found to do. Her activity 
was only suspended one day in seven. It was a volcanic fire, 
pent up within her bones. When her will was once set on a 
thing, it was irresistible. She swayed cjrcumstances; and, if 
need were, created them. Not often is so much energy encased 
in a mortal body. 

Integrity was another element in her character. Hers was a 
whole soul; and hers’ a single eye. She had but one master. 
She gave herself avholly to the work of doing good. Benevo- 
lence was her ruling passion. She consecrated her talents to 
the particular work of elevating female mind. ‘To make the 
ladies undeg her charge well disciplined thinkers, to develop 
within hom principle of benevolent action, to accustom them 
to habits of self-denial, to weave the great doctrine of loving 
their neighbor as themselves into the very web of their charac- 
ters, to send them out self-sacrificing laborers, ready to sow the 
seeds of truth and righteousness, beside all waters,—this was 
the ruliag purpose of her heart. She felt straitened till the 
work should be accomplished. The habit of doing good be- 
came to her a second nature. Her friends would as soon 
have looked to see Niagara turn its mighty torrent backward 
aud upward, as to see her swerve from her chosen course, and 
forget her chief joy, or hesitate at any sacrifice that might for- 
ward the great work to which she felt herself called. 

She is gone, and we may not soon look on her like again. 
But she has accomplished the work for which God raised her up. 
The thing has prospered whereunto she was sent. ‘The wheels 
she has set in motion will still, we trust, move on. The hundreds 
of minds she has trained, which linger behind her, are perpetu- 
ating and multiplying the influences she put forth. “ Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord ; for they rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them.” 
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